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CHAPTER I 


The Charm of Rome 


Every author beginning a work on Rome feels that he must make 
excuses for the temerity of his attempt. Even Goethe was afraid when 
after passing some days in the Eternal City, he wished to write of it : 
“‘ Of what use a pen? ”’ he cries, ‘‘ when one would need a thousand styles, 
and when, in the evening, one is worn out with weariness, surprise and 
wonder? Rome is a severe school where each day says so many things 
that one dare hardly speak of it. One would do well to pass here many 
years in a Pythagorean silence ’’. A few weeks later the task seemed to 
him to have grown in difficulty. The more I learn to know Rome, he 
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Temple of Vesta. 


writes, ‘‘ The more I find her like the sea of which the depth increases 
as one proceeds ”’. 

Less than anyone, perhaps, am I willing to depart from custom, for 
I, who have written so much on Italy, have till now avoided, speaking 
of her great cities, of Venice, Florence, Naples, and above all, of Rome. 
If I yield to-day it is because there is no question of treating Rome exhaus- 
tively in a hundred pages, to attempt which would be pure madness. 

This little book, in fact, will be neither a historical work nor a 
manual of archeology; it will not contain reflections of a political and 
social order, such as fill the pages Taine has dedicated to Rome, and of 
which we find so much, though in a freer and wittier form in Stendhal. 
Less still will it pose as a guide-book. It will be simply a kind of tourist’s 
memento, a literary tourist, if you will, for so I was called by Edmond 
Pilon; but a tourist who, as I like to repeat, takes pleasure in being 
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Castle of St. Angelo. 


neither archeologist nor historian nor art critic. For admiring beautiful 
things it is better not to be weighted down by too much erudition. My 
ambition will have been realised if these pages recall the essentials of 
Rome to those who have the happiness to know her, or give an idea of 
the city — and the wish to visit it — to those who as yet know her not. 

Ampére, who was one of the most fervent and passionate lovers of 
Rome well felt her peculiar charm. ‘‘ Rome is not a city as other cities, ”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ she has a charm hard to define and that is hers only. Those 
who feel it understand one another; for others, it is an enigma. 
Some own frankly that they do not understand the mysterious attraction 
by which one grows attached to a city as to a person; many more pretend 
to feel it, but the true faithful soon recognise these false devotees and 
smile to hear them ”’. 

The reason this charm is rather hard to define is that it works differ- 
ently on different minds and does not sound in each the same chords of 
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sensibility. There are those who only see in Rome ruins, the most magni- 
ficent ruins of antiquity which we possess, forums, theatres, baths, maus- 
oleums, and aqueducts; struck by their splendour or allured by their 
melancholy, they find nothing to equal a morning in the Forum or an 
afternoon on the Palatine. 

Others admire the greatness of history, and never cease from mar- 
velling before the fabulous growth of the city of Romulus and Remus, 
which realised almost wholly its dream of universal dominion. 

Others only seek the museums, richest and vastest of the world, and 
the innumerable works of art scattered broadcast. 

Many come for the great catholic metropolis, the town of the Apostle 
Peter, become that of the Vicar of Christ on earth, the city where the 
churches are to be counted by hundreds and the great ecclesiastical cere- 
monies are of incomparable brilliance. They arrive in Rome with some- 
thing like the faith and enthusiasm of the believers of old who, when they 
reached the crest of Monte Mario and saw all at once the cupolas and 
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towers of the Eternal City, burst into a hymn of joy. That which draws 
them is what Veuillot magnificently named “‘ the City of Souls ”’. 

And I know of others who are above all curious of its extraordinary 
picturesqueness, (which is disappearing, alas! day by day beneath the 
picks of the housebreakers) who, like Chateaubriand, go into ecstasies 
before the haughty and melancholy nobility of the Roman campagna and 
its landscapes. 

Happy are those who, eager to drink at every well, know how to 
discern and taste these different elements of which it is the constant 
blending that makes the strange and powerful charm of Rome. No one, 
I think, has felt it better than Stendhal, because, to feel it properly, one 
must, as he puts it ‘‘ have soul ’’. More than anyone he had that passionate 
sensibility without which man is not worthy to travel through Rome 
and Italy. Might it not be Barrés speaking when he declares that only 
a troubled heart can savour the bitter perfumes of the Eternal City? “‘ To 





Palatine and the Forum. 
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Panorama of Rome from St. Peter’s. 


my mind, ” he says, ‘‘ Rome is most beautiful on a day of tempest. The 
still fair sun of a spring day becomes her not... Doubtless here there is 
not, as in Naples, a delicious sea, and voluptuousness is lacking; but 
Rome is the city of tombs; the happiness one can imagine there is the 
dark happiness of the passions ’’. 

This charm of Rome, as many have remarked, is not immediate and 
sudden as that emanating from, say, Venice. It does not work instan- 
taneously in a stroke of lightning, but creeps progressively into the soul, 
enfolding it little by little, penetrating ever deeper, till it possesses it 
wholly and holds it enthralled for life. Gaspard Vallette who notes very 
justly this slow but sure invasion adds that even to-day, as in every age, 
one finds in Rome artists, writers, and mere amateurs who came there 
for a few days, twenty or thirty years ago, and who, after being at first 
greatly disappointed, ended by yielding to the charm of the enchantress 
and have never been able to leave her. Those are rare who, like Renan, 
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hardly resisted her at all. ‘‘ My first hours of Rome, ” he wrote to his 


friend Berthelot, ‘‘ were very painful, but I had not spent a day before 
the power of seduction was already working ’’. Stendhal, who should be 
quoted at every turn when one speaks of Rome, had before Vallette, 
made the same observation : 

‘‘ One is sometimes bored in Rome the second month of one’s stay, 
but never in the sixth; and, if one stays till the twelfth one is seized with 
the idea of remaining. ”’ 

All this is due to the incredible superimposition and over-complex 
blending of different elements so that beneath the modern air and banal 
correctness of the new quarters you do not see, or see imperfectly the 
ancient city. The ages are inextricably entangled and ride strangely one 
on the other. The Appian Way leads to the Catacombs, and the pagan 
temples blossom out into Christian churches. On the altar of St. Cross- 
of-Jerusalem the statue of St. Helena, the Eastern who brought the 
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worship of the Cross to the banks of the Tiber, is a statue of Juno that 
has been transformed. At St. Agnes-Without the Walls the saint on the 
altar is an alabaster Ceres, slightly modified. No city in the world, as 
Henry Bordeaux said recently in his speech at the reception of the 
Abbé Brémond in the Académie Francaise, gives such a lesson of conti- 
nuity, a lesson in some sort symbolised in St. Peter’s, where the statue 
of the first pontiff is that of a Roman consul with the head changed — 
a sign which shows how much destruction is avoided whenever it is 
possible to utilise, to reconstruct or to maintain. 

Because of this incessant juxtaposition, or, more often, superimpo- 
sition, it is not possible for me to adopt a chronological order, especially 
in so slight a work. The artistic division chosen by Stendhal for the classi- 
fication of notes in his travel note book seems to me altogether arbitrary 
— (he had put them under six headings : ruins of antiquity, master- 
pieces of painting, masterpieces of modern architecture, antique statues, 
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modern sculpture, government and customs). The simplest way is to 
adopt a topographical division, which will not be inflexible. Looking 
down from a height one sees first, to the north and east, the elegant and 
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The Appian Way. 


modern city, where many of the Romans of to-day so proudly show 
themselves but where there is little of interest save in the Piazza di Spagna 
and on the Pincian Hill. In the centre of the city is the renowned Corso 
where Roman life has concentrated from the xviith to the xxth century, 
and the old quarter of the ancient town where the Pantheon is situated. 
To the south-east is the ancient city, with the Forums and the Palatine, 
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The Baths of Caracalla. 


which gives the most thrilling idea of the capital of the Republic and 
the Empire. To the north-west is the religious centre of St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican where beats the very heart of Christianity and to the south- 
west, along the right bank of the Tiber is the 
quarter of the working classes, the Trastevere 







and the Janiculum hill, where we shall go by way 
of conclusion to enjoy the magnificent and 
famous view which allows us to take in asa 
whole the Rome of 
to-day and the 
remains of the 
Rome of old. 

It is a fact that 
one can best under- 
stand and love a 
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The Arch of Constantine. 


city when it is seen from a height. In some way, thus seen, the pictu- 
resque composition asserts itself without interfering with the essentials. 
The maze of streets and squares, the pitch of the roofs, palaces, churches, 
ruins and monuments all disclose themselves in a way at once simple 
and intimate. Seen from the Jani- 
culum Rome leaves an impression 

















which one can never forget. 
The reader may be surprised 
that in the following pages no 
mention is made of the famous 
and marvellous gardens of Rome. 
The reason is that their charm 
is so great and the grandeur of 
the Roman Campagna so alluring 
4 that they must have a volume to 
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The Coliseum from the Palatine. 
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hemselves, a book which will be the natural sequence and complement 


to the present work. 


Palatine. Ruins of the Stadium. 
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Interior of Santa Maria degli Angeli. 


CHAPTER II 


On the Quirinal and the Pincio 


The traveller arriving in Rome for the first time cannot hide his sur- 
- prise on finding himself in a large square full of animation and gaiety, more 
or less similar to those awaiting him in most other European capitals. 
If the cab he takes turns immediately to the left along the Via Nazio- 
nale, with its new and modern air, his surprise rapidly becomes alarm. 
Happily the Roman cab-drivers, or at any rate those of the days before 
the reign of chauffeurs, are clever enough to make a slight detour so as to 
bring him before some old buildings which at first sight seem nothing 
much but brick walls, tumbled down and in ruins, but which all at once 
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take on an unexpected nobility as the driver points with his whip and 
says proudly, ‘‘ The baths of Diocletian ”’. 

As our time is limited and we shall not be able to retrace our steps, 
let us go at once into these baths, which after innumerable vicissitudes 





The Thermae Museum. 


were transformed into a Carthusian monastery by Michael Angelo at 
the desire of Pope Pius IV, and to-day house various administrative 
services. The old cloister has been turned into a national Museum contain- 
ing one of the richest collections in Rome. Here are objects found in the 
soil of the city itself and the magnificent collections of antiquities from 
the Villa Ludovisi, which were bought by the State in 1900 for a million 
and a half lire. Nothing could be more charming than the cloister garden, 
which is littered with fragments of architecture and sculpture, and has 


a fine cypress in the middle which is said to have been planted by Michael 
Angelo. 
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From the Throne of Venus. 


I do not intend, nor have I space, to describe the innumerable 
wonders stored in the little houses which were once the cells of monks. 
What masterpieces there are among them! Here is the statue of a Head- 
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less Woman, infinitely supple and 
elegant, which must have repre- 
sented Charis, the goddess of 
grace. Here is the Kneeling Youth 
from Nero’s villa at Subiaco. 
Here too, is the magnificent Her- 
maphrodite found in 1879 during 
the building of the Costanzi 
theatre, the best example of that 
type which haunted the imagina- 
tion of the ancients and was 
sought after in the Renaissance. 
Among the works which formed 
part of the old Ludovisi collection 
there are finer still; the colossal 
group of the Gaul and his Wife, 
the Resting Mars, in the style 
of Lysippus; the splendid head of 
the Sleeping Fury, a mask with 
closed eyes, stirring ‘as a fine 
line from a lost tragedy, ” and, 
more than all, the Throne of Ve- 
nus, of which all three surfaces 
are equally admirable. I remem- 
ber that my first purchase on 
my first visit to Rome was a cast 
of this celebrated work. Never 
did ancient art produce anything 
more alluring, and I understand 





the enthusiasm it has never failed 
to arouse. The face of Venus is enchanting, full of nobility and also 
of gratitude towards the handmaids who are helping her to come forth 
from the wave. 
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And we must not forget to make a pious 
pilgrimage to three marvels which the Museum 
has recently acquired — the Young Girl of 
Antium, discovered at Anzio in 1878, the Niobe 
from Sallust’s garden, and, above all, the Ve- 
nus of Cyrene, found in the baths of Cyrene, 
a magnificent Greek statue of the 1vth century 


The Horse Tamer. 


with a torso of such miraculous 
beauty that the hand cannot 
resist the desire to caress it. 

The Museum occupies only a 
part of the ancient buildings of 


Diocletian. From the great vault- 
ed hall of the baths Michelan- 
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gelo made the church of St. Mary 
of the Angels, which was unhappily 
transformed in the xvuith century, 
so that the nave, built by the great 
artist from the tepidarium, became 
the transept of the present church. 
The facade opens on a modern 
Piazza, opposite the Via Nazionale 
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along which our way lies. We 
must not pass this without 
going in to salute the work of 
a Frenchman, a remarkable sta- 
tue of St. Bruno by Houdon. 
The Via Nazionale dates only 
from 1870. It is a fine wide 
street, without character but 
without ugliness, which had 
become necessary and on the 
whole, has destroyed nothing 
essential. In Rome, where the 
population has nearly doubled 
in thirty years and where noth- 
ing had been foreseen in view 





of the intensive and rapid 
traffic of to-day, the eternal 
conflict between the past and 
progress, between the respect for the old and the needs of modern life 


The Gaul. 


is particularly acute. Let us acknowledge that there was no vandalism 
in the making of this thoroughfare. 

A tunnel skilfully pierced under the gardens of the Quirinal allows 
direct communica- 
tion between the Via 

Nazionale and the 
central parts of the 
city. The Quirinal, 
which was once the 
summer residence of 
the Popes, because, 
being a little higher 
than the Vatican its 
air is healthier, has 
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of Hermaphrodite. 
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been occupied since 1870 by the King of Italy. It is visited with 
difficulty, but, to tell the truth, it is no great loss, 





Rome from the Palatine. 


The Piazza in front of the palace, once known as Piazza Monte 
Cavallo because of its statues of the Horse Tamers is, on the contrary, 
most picturesque; it is built all askew, and pleased Stendhal by its very 
asymmetry and irregularity. 


The Horse Tamers are impressive and full of spirit, and once orna- 
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mented the facade of the Baths of Constantine, while the obelisk, which 
was placed between them in the xvuuth century, used to stand in front 


of the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
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Church and Stairway of Trinita de’ Monit. 


Either by the tunnel or by the Via Quattro Fontane which leads 
into the Via Sistina, we come to the Piazza di Spagna, which would be 
the most ordinary of Piazzas if it did not give access to the finest stairway 
in the world, that of Trinita de’ Monti. 

This Piazza has an added charm from the fact that it is the centre 
of the foreigners’ and especially of the artists’ quarter. A boat-shaped 
fountain by Bernini is its only architectural ornament, but as a setting 
nothing can equal the stalls of the flower girls which strike a vivid note 
of colour in a frame of rather colourless houses and severe palaces, and 
the painter does not exist who has not made a sketch or a picture of this 
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Piazza. On summer mornings it is es- 
pecially charming, all light and move- 
ment, with tourists passing to and fro 
to climb to the Pincio by the stairway 
of Trinita de’ Monti of which the ancient 
marbles, burnished by time, shine in the 
sun, while bare-footed boys with ragged 
trousers, girls with hair down their backs 
and short skirts assail you with offers of 
flowers and charm you by their boldness 
and air of mischief. A kind of joie de 
vivre is abroad round Bernini’s fountain. 





Yet on every side of the Piazza stand 


Head of the Esquiline Venus. 


grave and severe palaces, chief among 
which is the College of Propaganda, a kind of seminary which is the 
starting point for all the Catholic Missions of the world, and from which 
innumerable. martyrs, in our xxth century, still go forth to the infidels 
and savages and know how to die for their Faith. 

At the top of the stairway is the church of Trinita de’ Monti which 
is rarely open to the public, and has nothing of especial note. 

One of the streets leading up to the 
church is the narrow Via Gregoriana, 
dear to artists and lovers of literature 
since Stendhal lived in the house once 
occupied by Salvator Rosa, which 
stands at the beginning of the street 
and, from the upper floors, especially 
at dusk, one has a magnificent view 
of Rome, the view that inspired in 
Stendhal some of the finest of his 
pages on the Eternal City. ‘‘ From the 
table where I write, ’’ he says, ‘‘ I see 
three quarters of Rome, and, opposite, 
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The Villa Medict. 


the other side of the city, the dome of St. Peter’s rises majestically, 
and, half an hour later, this admirable dome is outlined on the pure 
colour of an orange-hued twilight, with above, high in the sky, a star 
appearing ”’. 

From the square of Trinita de’ Monti one is within easy reach of the 
Villa Medici, known of all who have stayed in Rome. Built in the middle 
of the xvith century, it belonged a century later to Cardinal Alexander 
Medici, then to the Grand Dukes of Tuscany, and became at last, in 1803, 
the seat of the French Academy at Rome which had been founded by 
Colbert. It is not generally known that Galileo was imprisoned in this 
villa for three years, from 1630 to 1633 by order of the Inquisition. 

Adjoining is the famous promenade ground of the Pincio, leading 
to the park of the Villa Borghese, which was saved from being broken 
up by the combined efforts of the city of Rome and the Italian State, 
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who thus prevented the dispersal of its magnificent collections of painting 
and sculpture. 
The work that attracted the greatest number of visitors is the famous 
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Villa Medici. Entrance. 


statue of Pauline Bonaparte by Canova, an apotheosis wherein the artist, 
who had become more or less the official portrait painter of Napoleon 
and his family, showed himself more than daring. 

Pauline, Napoleon’s sister, and wife of the Prince Borghese, posed 








The Villa Borghese. 


for him as a semi-nude Venus, stretched on her sofa, an apple in her hand. 

The Pincio and the Villa Borghese, united in the last few years by a 
monumental bridge very cleverly designed, now form a vast public park 
such as few capitals possess. But of these gardens I will say no more as 
I shall have occasion to return to them in my second volume. 

Still, to end this first excursion in Rome, let us lean for an instant 
on the parapet of the Pincian terrace and contemplate the wonderful 
view embracing nearly the whole city. Like the Giardino di Fronte of 
Perugia which overlooks the Umbrian plain, this terrace comes forward, 
like the prow of a tall ship, above the Piazza del Popolo. Beyond the 
Tiber, which one senses rather than sees, and the Canal quarters, which 
to-day occupy the old Prati di Castello, looms the dome of St. Peter’s, 
flanked by the sombre buildings of the Vatican. Further on, to the right 
rises Monte Mario, bristling with cypresses. To the left of St. Peter’s the 
round tower of the castle of St. Angelo, on which the bronze St. Michael 
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gleams in the setting sun. Behind, the Janiculum, with its fine umbrella 
pines. Nearer, beneath the terrace, is the tangle of streets and roofs 
among which the habitués of Rome find their way; the neophyte notices 
especially the enormous, too- white mass of the Victor Emmanuel monu- 
ment which arouses so much enthusiasm among certain Italian modernists 
and so much rage among all those who knew Rome before she became 
the prey of this detestable taste for the colossal. 





Canova. Statue of Pauline Bonaparte. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Heart of Rome 


The Heart of Rome is the old town, bounded on the one side by the 
Tiber, on the other by the two Corsi, the Corso Umberto and the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, corresponding approximately to the old Field of 
Mars, which was once waste land that under the Republic and Augustus, 
was rapidly covered by palaces and important buildings. Rome, reassured 
by the defeat of Hannibal, had ina short time seen her population doubled 
and even tripled. Emile Bertaux estimates it at one or two million; as 
there are not more than 500.000 inhabitants to-day it is difficult to ima- 
gine the apperance of the city of old. It had grown in height more than 





Piazza del Popolo. : 


in extent. Private houses, built in the Greek style with atrium and peris- 
tyle, were only to be found in rich quarters, notably on the Palatine 
while the low lying quarters between the hills of the city were enormous 
tenement houses, belonging, like those of to-day to rich capitalists who 
let out the different floors to tenants of every social class. These blocks, 
called by the Romans inswulae, or islands, were separated by alleys which 
were inextricably entangled, since they corresponded to no preconceived 
plan. Conditions were even worse after the reconstructions which followed 
the frequent fires that devastated the city and especially after the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls. Balconies and porticoes rose one above the other 
in every direction, and in many places the shops and stalls of the ground 
floor never received the least ray of sunlight. A fresco in Livia’s villa on 
the Palatine allows us to imagine these tall high buildings which must 
have looked like the sordid houses of the alleys of Genoa and Naples 
which swarm with innumerable families. The first document which we 
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possess on the subject dates from Constantine; there were then in Rome 
about 1800 private houses and 45.000 tenements. 

The improved sanitation and the embellishment of the city date 
from Augustus, who besides putting on foot vast undertakings for supply- 
ing the city with pure and abundant water, in one year rebuilt eighty-two 
temples, and opened wide thoroughfares notably in the quarters of the 
centre and along the Tiber. 

In the middle ages this heart of Rome which we are about to visit 
was the only inhabited part. Even to-day it is the most populous and, 
in many corners, it has not changed in appearance. It is difficult to find 
one’s way for the infinity of streets and alleys which twist and turn in 
every direction, but there are none more picturesque. 

The Corso Umberto corresponds to the old Via Lata which 
began at the Capitol and continued beyond the city as the Flaminian 
Way and the Porta del Popolo at the end by which for centuries 
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Ruins on the Palatine. 
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visitors from all the world entered the Eternal City. 
The Piazza del Popolo is a fine, very large, 

















oval Piazza overlooked by the terraces of the 
Pincio. Three churches open on it, the most no- 
table St. Maria del Popolo which gave the 
name to both piazza and gate. Its origin 
is ancient, but in its present form it dates 
from the xvth century. The interior was 
afterwards decorated by Bernini, and 
it contains many works of art of 
which the most celebrated are the 
frescoes of Pinturicchio and two 
fine tombs by Sansovino. 

To tourists who expect to find 
a spacious way worthy of a 
capital, the narrow Corso 
is always a  disappoint- 
ment, Circulation is often 
extremely difficult, espe- 


cially as one draws near 


Palazzo Odescalchi. 
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to the centre of the city with the famous Café Aragno where once 
ministers were made and unmade, the Chamber of Deputies, recently 
‘rather unfortunately enlarged, and the Piazza Colonna, heart and 
brain of the city, which is the modern forum. 
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Palazzo Doria. 


In the last few months Rome has tried in vain to rival Milan with 
a vast arcade opening on the Corso from the Piazza Colonna, in front of the 
column of Marcus Aurelius. This column, though not as fine as that of Tra- 
jan which we shall see another day, is still worth examining in detail. 
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Camera de’ Deputati. 


Its bas-reliefs show the different episodes of the wars waged by Marcus 
Aurelius against the Germanic peoples on the banks of the Danube. 
From the Piazza Colonna to the Piazza di Venezia stretches the 
second and richest part of the Corso Umberto, lined, almost without 
interruption, with ancient palaces, the Palazzo Sciarra-Colonna, the 
Palazzo Odescalchi, the Palazzo Salviati, in the xvrith century the 
seat of the French Academy of Rome, and, best of all, the magnificent 
Palazzo Doria, one of the most sumptuous of the city. One fagade opens 
on the Corso from an elegant interior courtyard, the other, on the Piazza 
del Collegio Romano is by Pietro di Cortona and does not lack distinction. 
The Doria picture gallery is one of the most celebrated in Rome, but, as 
far I am concerned it resolves itself into one picture, the portrait of Pope 
Innocent X by Velasquez. From the point of view of the painting alone 


it is the most powerful pictorial work I know. Never shall I forget the 
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impression it made on me on my first visit to Rome. With the cast of the 
Throne of Venus I took back to Paris a photograph of it which has 
never left the wall of my study where I hung it twenty years ago. A 
Rembrandt undeniably stirs in us deeper emotion, but I do not believe 
that the art of portrait-painting can ever attain to greater perfection. 
I can understand the enthusiasm of Taine, who considered this portrait 
the one incomparable masterpiece. ‘‘ On a red arm-chair, ”’ he writes, 
“in front of red hangings under a red skull-cap, above a red robe, the 
face of a poor simpleton of a worn out old fool : with all this, makes an 
unforgettable picture! One of my friends on his return from Madrid 
told me that be- 
side the great pic- 
tures of Velasquez 
which are there, 
all the others, the 
most sincere, the 
most splendid 
seemed dead or 
academic. ” Tai- 
ne’s friend exag- 
gerates on the 
last point be- 
cause nothing of 
Velasquez is dead 
or academic, but 
I confess that the 
entire room in the 
Prado, where more 
than twenty can- 
vases of the great 
artist are gather- 
ed together, did 
not make such a 
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strong impression on me as the rubicund face of the old Pope at 
the end of the little room of the Doria Gallery. It is well to recall 
the very characteristic judgment of Guy de Maupassant, summary and 
exaggerated as it is, which he expressed in a letter to his mother on 
_ April 15th, 1886. ‘‘ I find Rome horrible. The Last Judgment looks 
like the canvas of a fair, painted for a wrestling booth by an ignorant 
coal heaver. St. Peters is certainly the greatest monument of bad taste 
that has ever been built. In the museums, nothing, save an admirable 
Velasquez! ”’ 

Almost immediately after the Palazzo Doria and the little Palazzo 
Bonaparte, where Laetitia, the Emperor’s mother, died in 1836, the 
Corso ends in the Piazza di Venezia. The Romans of the last century 
would have difficulty in recognising it, so much has it been modified to 
allow of the erection of the huge monument to Victor Emmanuel which 


we saw from the terrace of the Pincio. Certainly it would be difficult to 
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make as big an equestrian statue or to place it higher, but allow me to 
prefer that of Colleone or Gattemalata. 

From the Piazza di Venezia, just by the end of the Corso runs on the 
left the Via Nazionale which would take us back to the station, and on 
the right the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, a wide street made in 1876 through 
the old quarters of Mediaeval Rome, which we will now follow as far as 
the Tiber. 

This Corso starts between the southern side of the Palazzo Doria 
and the fine Palazzo di Venezia, built in the xv th century by Pope Paul II 
with stones from the Coliseum. Given by Pius IV to the Venetian Repub- 
lic in 1797 it passed with Venice to Austria, and till 1915 housed the 
Austrian Ambassador to the Vatican. To-day it belongs to the Italian 
State and during the war was used to store some of the works of art taken 
from Venice and the war zone. I remember seeing in the cellar the two 
statues of which I spoke a moment ago, Colleone and Gattemalata, the 
horses lying on their sides on the ground, the two soldiers held upright 
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by supports. It was a curious experience to be able to look closely at the 
modelling and detail of the sculptures, and the advantage did not lie, as 
I should have expected, with the Colleone. 

I do not care much for the wide Corso Vittorio-Emanuele which 
has not much character, nor can the Church of the Jesuits, the Gesu, 
St. Andrea della Valle and the melancholy Chiesa Nuova founded by 
St. Philip Neri supply the lack. The only fine building on the Corso is 
the Palazzo della Cancelleria, elegant and simple in line, but of which the 
interest is soon forgotten when one has seen the Palazzo Farnese, standing 
back, towards the Tiber. 

This is indeed the noblest palace of Rome, it has been occupied since 
1874 by the French 
Embassy, and on the 
second floor, by the 
French School of 
Rome. France would 
like to own it in her 
own right, but this 
idea arouses strong 
opposition among 
many Romans who 
are jealous of their 
artistic patrimony, 
and their feeling is 
understandable. 

Cardinal Alexander 
Farnese, later Pope 
Paul II, ordered this 
palace from Antonio 
da Sangallo, at whose 
death Michelangelo 
took on the direction 
of the work. Unfortu- 
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nately he, in turn, could not carry out the plans he had made, which 
would have completed the building by a second tower on the side of the 
Tiber, and a bridge across the river 
to connect the immense structure 
with the Palazzo Farnesina. 

The inside is worthy of the out- 
side, and no one who has not lun- 
ched or dined in the hall decorated 
by the Carracci can imagine the 
splendour of the ornamentation. 
Never was a more luxurious or 
grandiose frame imagined for a 
princely house. 

If we had the time to stroll 
down the maze of little streets 
which fills the triangle formed by 
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the Tiber and the two Corsi, many curious things would arrest our 
attention. But we must go to the essential, and, among so many beauties, 
choose only the rarest. 

Our first pilgrimage must then unquestionably be to the Pantheon, 





Palazzo Farnese. The Carvacci Room. 


the only monument of antiquity in Rome of which the walls and vaulting 
are really the same as the contemporaries of Augustus and Hadrian saw 
them. Its effect on the visitor who discovers it for the first time is always 
tremendous. Maybe he is astonished, on looking closer, at the discrepancy 
between the colonnade and the rotunda of which it is the continuation, 
for the rotunda was built by Hadrian to replace that of Agrippa, Augustus’ 
son-in-law, which had been struck by lightning and entirely destroyed 
save for the portico; the old cella of the temple was replaced by a cupola 
of which the novel shape, borrowed from the East, was then greatly in 


vogue in Rome. 
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The imposing simplicity of the building, the silence, the height and 
boldness of the vault, the light that falls solely from the central lantern, 
have always made a vivid impression on all visitors. Between the columns 
encircling the walls are the chapels of the old gods, dwarfed even more 
by the immensity of the rotunda, as if the majesty of the Roman people 
reigned sovereign over gods as well as men. Taine, who has pronounced 
many hasty and false judgements on Rome, has very well noted the 
impression produced by this architecture which is not simple like that 
of a beautiful Greek temple because it does not correspond with primitive 
feelings like those of the Greek religion. The Roman religion was more 
calculated, more intellectual, and had nothing spontaneous. It was address- 
ed to the mind rather than to the feelings, seeking the grandiose because 
it produces astonishment, wonder, and even fear. The Roman religion 
was a kind of féte, a féte organised by the Government, less in honour 
of the gods themselves 
than of the Empire that 
had created them. 

Beside the tombs of the 
Kings who made the third 
Italy, Victor Emmanuel II 
and Humbert I, the most 
touching funeral monu- 
ment is that of Raphael 
who wished to be buried 
there where a few months 
before he had buried his 
beloved, the gentle Maria 
Bibbiena. The artist him- 
self had restored the Chapel 
and sketched the model of 
the Virgin above the altar 
which was carved by his 
pupil Lorenzetto. 





Michelangelo. Christ. 
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Since we are so near the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
the only Gothic church in Rome, let us go in, not to see the Christ of 






The Pantheon. Colonnade. 


Michelangelo which was only rough-hewn by the great artist and probably 
spoilt by those who completed it, but to look at the delicious frescoes of 
Filippino Lippi in the Capella Caraffa, representing scenes in the life of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and also in memory of St. Catherine. When I was 
writing a book on the Sienese Saint I remember having examined her 
relics in the high altar, and, by the sacristy, the room in which she 
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died in circumstances that are so well known. Urban VI, amazed by 
her faith and action in fighting the Schism which was again tearing the 
Church asunder, had summoned her to Rome, but worn out by work and 
vigils, her health undermined by ascetic practices, she fell ill and died there 
on April 19th 1380 in a house of Via Santa Chiara, surrounded by her 
mother and many disciples, invoking the ‘‘ Precious Blood of Jesus, ” 
The bells were ringing. It was a Sunday at sext, the hour of the Death 
of Christ. She was thirty three years old, as He was. 

From Via Santa Chiara her body was taken to the neighbouring 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva; in 1737 Cardinal Barberini caused to 
be brought and put behind the sacristy all that remained of the room in 
which she died, while Antoniazzo Romano decorated the walls with un- 
necessary and mediocre frescoes. To-day, under the high altar of the church, 
with its over-heavy gold work, the Saint is represented by an insignificant 





Velasquez. Pope Innocent X. 


recumbent statue and a little silver chest holds her mortal remains, with 
the exception of her head which is treasured by her native town in a 


chapel of San Domenico. 
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In the Chapel of the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, to the 
left of the Choir, is the tombstone of Fra Angelico who died in 1455. 

While we are in this quarter let us not forget to make a pilgrimage 
to San Luigi-dei-Francesi. Not that the church is of any special beauty, 





St. Luigi de’ Francesi. 


for, without 
sharing the con- 
tempt bestowed 
on it by Sten- 
dhal, Iam quite 
willing to recog- 
nise that it is 
not particularly 
remarkable 
though it pos- 
sesses two inter- 
esting frescoes 
by Domeni- 
chino. For him 
who knows how 
to read it, as M. 
Maurice Paléo- 
logue says, it is 
a great chapter 
of history, and 
what it tells is 
the whole part 
political and 
moral played by 
France, in Italy. 


Cardinals, priests, diplomats, scholars, artists, soldiers, travellers, the most 
illustrious and the humblest of those who lie here once bore a French 
name, and their ashes have truly made French ground of this place. 


I must own that it is not the works of art nor these tombs of famous 
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or forgotten men that bring me here on each of my visits to Rome. I come’ 
on a pilgrimage to a modest funeral monument which Baedeker does not 
even mention. 

In the first chapel on the left, under a bas relief representing a dying 
woman, is the fol- ee r 
lowing epitaph 

Aprés avoir vu 
périy toute sa fa- 
mille, son pére, sa 
mére, ses deux fré- 
ves et sa seur, Pau- 
line de Montmorin, 
consumée d’une 
maladie de lan- 
gueur, est venue 
mouriy sur cette 
terve étvangére. F. 
R. de Chiateau- 
briand, a élevé ce 
monument a sa 
mémotre. 

(Having seen 
the death of her 
whole family, her 
father, hermother, 





her two brothers 





and her sister, - aman 

Pauline de Mont- The Borgia Tower. 

morin, consumed by a languishing disease, came to die on this foreign 

soil. F. R. de Chateaubriand raised this monument to her memory.) 
I could just as well do without the two last lines in which René 

may be thought more of himself and of his reputation than of the 

delightful Countess of Beaumont who had wanted to rejoin him at 
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Rome so as to die near him. But I know 
few more pathetic stories than that of the 
““ poor swallow ” who, half dying, flew to 
her love, wanting to taste the voluptuous 
t sweetness of hearing once again the 

enchanter’s voice. I do not doubt but 
that he was able to surpass himself and 
to lull the last hours of the sick woman 
by some of those sentences which, even 








more than written words, must have 
‘« played the harpsichord on her fibres ’’. 
She died — it is René who takes 
care to tell us — ‘“ in despair and 
ecstasy ’’. How could he have resisted 


Palazzo Borgia. 


the wish to tell posterity 
this romantic and passio- 
nate episode which, 
though it grieved him, as 
I am sure it did, flattered 
his youthful pride as a 
lover. 

Later on a similar 
desire to link his name 
with events and things 
made him, when French 
Ambassador at Rome, 
raise a monument on the 
tomb of Nicholas Poussin. 


But did it serve any 
purpose? Chateaubriand’s 


magnificent phrases to the 





Campanile of St. Giovanni e Paolo. 
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glory of Rome, of her light, of her Campagna have united his name for 
all time with that of the Eternal City. So long as the French language is 
one of the delights of mankind it will not be possible to publish a collection 
of the finest pages inspired by Rome without giving him the place of honour. 

Almost next door to San-Luigi-dei-Francesi and the palace of the 
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Senate is the immense Piazza Navona, one of the finest and most perfect 
of Rome, once the circus of Domitian, and of which the official name is 
Circo Agonale. The Piazza Navona has borne its name since the middle 
ages. In it is an obelisk at one time placed in the Circus of Maxentius. 
There are also three fountains : one which is modern represents Neptune 
surrounded by nereids while a conflict with a sea monster is in progress. 
The other two are the work of Bernini: the one on the south side is orna- 
mented with masks and tritons and includes the well-known ‘“ Il Moro”. 
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Courtyard of the Palazzo Borghese. 


The most beautiful and important of the three fountains is the one in the 


centre of the Piazza and was erected at the time of Innocent X: it repre- 
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sents a rock divided 
into the four quar- 
ters of the globe 
with the chief rivers 


, which water the sec- 
. tions : the Danube, 
| the Ganges, the Nile 


and the Rio de la 
Plata. All round it is 
a labyrinth of little 
streets, but of re- 
cent years efforts 
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have been made to free its approach and make it more accessible, so that 
now a wide new road, the Via Zandardelli, leads out of it to the Tiber. Let 
us salute the fine palace of Count Primoli, where among artistic marvels 
the élite of the French and Italian aristocracies, of talent as well as name, 
meet together, attracted by the most amiable of hosts. Let us salute too, 
close by on the river bank, the Albergo dell’Orso, an old in that has not 
changed in appearance since the days when it had the honour of giving 
hospitality to the great Montaigne. 





Temple of Vesta. 
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Ruins of the Temple of Saturn. 


CHAPTER IV 


Ancient Rome 


Before going up to the Capitol and 
penetrating into the heart of ancient Rome 
let us pay a visit to Trajan’s Forum, which 
was once, it would seem, of extraordinary 
magnificence, but of which to-day we only 
see a fragment. It included a basilica, a lib- 
rary, with a central court adorned by the 
famous column which we can still admire, 


' Museum of the Capitol. A Gladiator. 
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and a temple. The fragments more or less in ruins which stand in the 
cleared out rectangle belonged to the Ulpian basilica which was, accord- 
ing to archeologists, as imposing in size as St. Paul’s without the 
Walls. The long grass between the broken pillars shelters a swarm of 





The Forum. 


cats which are fed by the people of the neighbourhood. I have often 
amused myself by watching them in their sphinx-like attitudes, at play 
or asleep on the marbles, but I am not sure whether I shall see them 
again, for I read recently in a Roman paper that in the interests of 
public hygiene they had been destroyed. 

In the middle of the forum stands the fine column, tIoo feet 
or more in height, beneath which Trajan was buried, which was once 
crowned by a statue of the Emperor. The Goths carried away the golden 
urn containing his ashes, and the effigy of Trajan was in the xvith century 
replaced by a statue of St. Peter, in the same way as that of St. Paul was 
put on the top of the column of Marcus Aurelius. The magnificent bas- 
reliefs which wind spirally round the column represent the chief scenes 
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The Forum of Trajan. 
of Trajan’s expeditions and wars. It is pretty well impossible to get a true 


idea of them, especially of those which are more than too feet above 
the ground; happily the Museum of the Lateran and our Musée de Saint 





Ruins of the Thermae of Caracalla. 
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Germain have casts which allow one to follow the 115 episodes and to 
distinguish their two or three thousand personages. The sculptured nar- 





Temple of Romulus. 


rative makes a detailed and consecutive story from the crossing of the 
Danube on a bridge of boats by the imperial troops to the taking of the 
capital of the Dacians and the suicide of their king, while every detail 
of the armament, equipment, and encampment of an army in march or 
in battle is minutely reproduced. It brings to life before us the whole 
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The Staiway of the Capitol. 


Roman world and even a part of 
the barbarian world of the time. 
There are few works of art in 
Rome that are finer, more com- 
plete, or more instructive, and this 
has, as well, the merit of being 
purely and solely Roman in con- 
ception and execution. 

A stairway with wide flat flags 
leads to the Piazza of the Capitol. 
On the left in an iron cage prowls 
a she-wolf, emblem of the city of 
Romulus and in memory of the 
bronze creature which a little 
higher up watches over the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, and affirmation 





The Stairway of the Capitol (detail). 
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for the instruction of all of the persist- 
ence of history and of faith in the desti- 
nies of the fatherland. 

Michelangelo gave the Capitol its 
present form, and, if he could not work 
out all the details, the idea is his. At 
the back, between two flanking buildings 
which have been turned into mu- 
seums, stands the palace of the Senate, 
housing to-day the offices of the municipal 
administration, while in the middle of the 





piazza, is the statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
There were innumerable equestrian sta- 


Head of a Woman. 


tues in ancient Rome, but as they 



















were nearly all of gilded bronze 
they were destroyed at the time 
of the barbarian invasions or dur- 
ing the civil wars. This one is 
said to have been saved by the 
Christians, who thought they re- 
cognised Constantine under the 
curled beard of the rider. In the 
Middle Ages the statue stood in 
front of the Lateran Palace which 
was then occupied by the Supreme 
Pontiffs, till Michelangelo had 
it taken to the Piazza of the Ca- 
pitol and carved the 
pedestal of marble out 
of a cornice from Tra- 
jan’s Forum. Nothing 
could be nobler than 
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The Dying Gladiator. 


The Capitoline Venus. the attitude of the 
Emperor, with his 
hand stretched out 
in a wide gesture 
of pacification. The 
horse is less happy 
and one may regret 
that so many sculp- 
tors, and notably 
Donatello for his 
Gattemalata, 
should have been 
inspired by it. 

ete si) pass 
without loitering 
through the two 
palaces which have 
been turned into 
museums. So near 


to the Forum all 
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these statues and busts shut 
up in Renaissance buildings 
seem exiles. Let us mention, 
however, in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori the famous Boy 
with a Thorn, and the Esqui- 
line Venus, and, in the 
Capitol Museum the Dying 
Gladiator and the marvellous 
Capitoline Venus, the finest 
copy of the Aphrodite of Pra- 
xiteles. 

The Piazza is only some 
twelve yards away from 
the entrance to the Forum, 
or rather, from the old en- 





trance, since the new one has 
Mars. been made the other side. 


But I cannot too strongly 
recommend to the visitor who does 


not yet know these parts to procure 
himself that moment of grave and 
profound emotion which awaits 
every sensitive spirit on the little 
terrace on the way down from the 
Capitol to the right of the Palace of 
the Senate. Suddenly at a turn of 
the way, the whole Forum is spread 
out at your feet. At first both mind 
and eye are dazzled and discern 
nothing. Your head is turned by a 
gust of Roman greatness, made up 
of confused memories, reminiscen- 
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ces of school, and readings of the classics. Flowing periods of orators, 
sonorous lines of poets, concise sentences of historians, all rise up sud- 
denly from oblivion, as the ruins themselves have risen up from under 
the soil. 

Then, little by little, things grow clearer and can be classified. You 
see the more characteristic monuments, the portico of the Twelve Gods; 
the three columns of the Temple of Vespasian, the Arch of Septimus 
Severus; the Column of Phocas, one of the few of the old Forum that 
were still visible in the time of Montaigne; between this column and the 
ruins of the great Basilica Julia the first paving stones of the Sacred Way; 
the temple of Castor and Pollux; on the ace the Palatine; on the 

are = left the tremendous 
vaults of the Ba- 
silica of Constantine, 
that touy de force of 
ancient architecture 
which is said to have 
given Michelangelo 
the idea of the daring 
# dome of St. Peter’s; 
f= and right at the back, 
* the elegant Arch of 
= Titus, behind which 
= one senses the enor- 
= mous mass of the Coli- 
d seum. 
| No more than for 
{ the museums can this 
} little book pretend to 
= serve as guide in the 
labyrinth of monu- 
ments which have 
emerged from the 
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The Basilica of Constantine. 


cleared out Forum since the last third of the xr1xth century, since 
Giacomo and especially Boni took in hand the methodical and scientific 
direction of the excavations. We shall anyhow have occasion in the 
second volume of this work to come back and stroll through the Forum, 
but we must however visit the most grandiose monument of Rome 
and the most representative of her genius, the Coliseum. 

I can still remember the extraordinary effect it produced on me on 
my first visit to Italy. Yet I was familiar with Roman constructions; 
the theatre of Orange, the Arenas of Arles and Nimes, the Pont du Gard, 
give a fine idea of what were imperial undertakings, but none of them 
can compare with the Coliseum, with its circumference of a quarter of 
a mile, and its height of 165 feet, any more than the imagination 
can realise the spectacle of 24.000 spectators yelling a death sentence. 

The Flavian amphitheatre-for that is the real name which should 
have remained to the building begun by Vespasian and completed by 
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The Coliseum. 


Titus — is made up of four stories in which the different orders are super- 
imposed in a manner that has aroused frequent criticism from archeo- 
logists and artists. But we can only get a very imperfect idea of what 
it was, for the works of art, the statues 
between the arcades, the facing of precious 
stones have long ago disappeared. When 
the President de Brosses saw the Coliseum 
in the middle of the xvith century the 
high walls were already in very bad con- 
dition, and, as his realism was a stranger 
to the poetry of ruins which Chateaubriand 
was to bring into fashion three quarters of 
acentury later, he would have liked to see 
the rest destroyed to make a smaller build- 
ing, for said he “ it is better to have half 





Bust of Septimus Severus. 
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an amphitheatre in good condition than a whole amphitheatre in ruins.”’ 


No monument, as I have said before, is more representative of the 
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Bas relief on the Arch of Constantine. 


Roman spirit, Taine, who wished his first visit to be to the Coliseum, finds 
in it matter for severe judgments on a race which he declares the most 
harmful of all European races and does not hesitate to compare with 
the most terrible of the devastating races of the East. He shows us a 
hundred and seventy thousand spectators — (I do not know why he 
should have fixed on this precise figure which is exaggerated and quite 
inaccurate), shouting, applauding, threatening, feasting light-heartedly 
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on the most hideous of spectacles. Certainly the old Romans, and espe- 
cially those of the sanguinary periods of the Empire were by no means 
soft-hearted, and the Coliseum unquestionably witnessed butcheries 
which revolt our modern sensibility and of which the most barbarous 
bull fight can only give a pale idea. Augustus was not ashamed to recall 
that during his reign he had arranged contests between over ten thousand 
gladiators. Trajan went one better, for under him ten thousand men 
fought and slew one another in the circus in the course of a single per- 
formance, which continued without interruption for four months. In the 
early days of the Empire only criminals fought against the wild beasts, 
but, little by little, it became the custom to throw them ordinary prison- 
ers brought back from conquered countries. Sometimes these gladiators 
preferred suicide to making exhibition of themselves in these shameful 
struggles. Such things were truly horrible. Among all the civilizations 





of the world, the Roman was the 
only one to know such horrors. 
Never before had anyone thought 
that suffering and death could be 
given as an entertainment and the 
shedding of blood offered as amuse- 
ment to a people. The irony of 
fate ordained that from the midst 
of these excesses Christianity should 
spring, and a few unfortunates 
who confessed their Faith even 
beneath the claws of the lions and 
tigers shattered the imperial power, 
and 


overcame its despotism, 
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brought about the triumph of the new religion. 

From the Coliseum we go up to the Palatine, not as archeologists to 
explore ruins which are no less interesting than those of the Forum, but 
to watch the dying of the day. There is nothing more intoxicatiing than 
the end of a fine afternoon among the ruins of these imperial palaces 
and beneath the shade of trees which cover other palaces that still 





are buried. We have difficulty in 
imagining the splendour of these 
dwellings, and must think of the 
filling the 
museums of Rome, Naples and all 


innumerable statues 


Europe to gain an idea of their 
luxury before they were destroyed, 
pillaged, burned, and finally buried 
underground at the time when the 
Farnese gardens were made. There 
is no place in the world with 
more stuff for an historical reverie, 
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Mount Aventine. 


where one could philosophise with greater earnestness on the fate and 
destiny of empires. 

From the top of the terrace dominating the Forum and from which 
one sees a great part of Rome, it is easy to understand the swollen pride 
of the Emperors for whom this was becoming the centre of the 
Universe. Here Augustus, born on the Palatine itself, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Septimus Severus dreamed of that world empire which was then near to 
becoming a reality, and one cannot be surprised that the young Romans 
of to-day, in their turn dreaming on this terrace, should be allured 
by the mirage of a new imperialism in which Rome, though no longer 
mistress of the world, would at least be sovereign of that Latin sea 


which once, in the days of imperial splendour, bathed none but 
Roman shores. 
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Ruins on the Palatine. 


As may be imagined the soil of the city is sown with many other 
ancient ruins to the great joy of archeologists, whom, however, we cannot 
follow everywhere. 

Still, from the Palatine let us gain the Aventine, the old Plebeian 
quarter, once overpopulated, now almost a desert, where the ancient 
churches of St. Sabina, St. Alexis, Santa Prisca, Santa Maria Aventina 
are almost isolated. They are rarely visited by tourists whose goal is 
usually the Castello di Constantino, which has been turned into an osteria, 
once modest, to-day, alas! fashionable. I say alas! as I think of the 
company brought by its reputation which is particularly trying when 
composed of fellow countrymen. The last time that I dined there the 
stupid chatter of some Parisians — ladies as well as gentlemen, bien 
entendu, —- whose conversation was as loud voiced as it was inane, pre- 


vented me from duly enjoying the beautiful June evening and the won- 
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derful view of old Evander’s valley, the Palatine, the Baths of Caracalla, 
the Appian Way, and, in the distance, the blue line of the Alban hills. 

Some visitors out of curiosity seek out Monte Testaccio, a hillock 
about a hundred feet high, made little by little by the bits of amphorae 
and vases which came from Spain, Gaul or Africa and were unloaded on 
the banks of the Tiber. All round the hill innumerable cellars and wine 
shops seem to carry on the tradition of the quarter. 

Against the line of the ramparts by the Porta di Ostia rises the grace- 
ful silhouette Of the Pyramid of Cestius. 

The Appian Way begins at Porta Capena between Palatine and 
Aventine. We shall meet it again in the second volume of this book which 
will take us outside 
Kome. Let us 
pause only at the 
splendid ruins of 
the Baths of Cara- 
calla which were 
said to be so gor- 
geous as to surpass 
imagination. They 
were ornamented 
by innumerable } 
and magnificent 
statues of which 
the most famous 
are the Farnese 
Bull and the Calli- By 
pyge Venus of Na- 
ples. In the time 
of the Empire 
baths had taken a 
place of ever in- 





creasing impor- 
The Baths of Caracalla. 
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tance in the lives of the Romans and especially of the idle men of 
the day. One began with the warm bath of the tepidarium; then 
came that of hot water or steam in the caldavium, and lastly the cold 
bath in the frigidavium. For each there were immense halls such 
as we find in these baths of Caracalla, and of whichone can imagine the 
importance in thinking that sixteen hundred marble seats were provided 
for the bathers. Games halls, gymnasiums, libraries and gardens completed 
these establishments of which the ruins leave in our minds an indelible 


memory. 


Ruins on the Palatine. 
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CHAPTER V 









St. Peter’s and the Vatican 


By the ancient bridge of Sant’ Angelo, built 
by Hadrian to connect his tomb with the city, 
and of which three of the original arches still 
remain, we reach St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican. In passing let us spare 
a few moments to the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo, the 
enormous mausoleum built 
by the Emperor Hadrian 
for himself and his succes- 
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The Castle of Saint Angelo. 


sors, who were buried there till the time of Caracalla. Afterwards the 


massive tower served as a fortress dur- 


ing the barbarian invasions 
incessant wars of the Middle 
Ages. Its present name was 
given it when St. Gregory, 
during a procession for the 
cessation of the plague saw in 
a vision the Archangel Michael 
putting up his sword into its 
sheath, and in memory of 
the apparition a chapel was 
built on the top of the castle, 
and later, in the middle 
of the xvilith century, 






and the 


The Castle of Saint Angelo (detail). 
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The Square of St. Peter's. 


crowned by the bronze St. Michael which we see to-day. 

The Piazza San Pietro, one of the finest in the world, is worthy of 
the greatest church in Christendom. One may not always care for Bernini, 
but I think it would be hard not to admire the splendid conception of 
this fourfold colonnade which precedes and frames the facade of the 
church. The latter, alas! is not worthy of the structure and has also the 
defect of masking the birth of the dome from anyone in the piazza, so that 
its elegance and boldness are not apparent. 

The entrance portico comprises five doors. That on the right is the 
Holy Door, only opened on Jubilee Years, which was closed in 1900 and 
opened again in 1925. The central door has leaves and borders of solid 
bronze, like that of the Baptistery of Florence; without being in the least 
prudish one cannot help being surprised that bas reliefs of Europa and 
the Bull, Ganymede carried off by the eagle, or Leda caressing the Swan 
should give access to the venerable sanctuary. 


ee 








I cannot give the history of the building of St. Peter’s at which more 
than ten architects collaborated, from Bramante to Bernini. It was 
Bramante who had the idea of the magnificent dome, which was realised 
and brought to perfection by Michelangelo. The top of the Cross crown- 
ing itis over 420 feet from the ground. The cupola is truly an inspiration 


of genius. Its harmonious curve is not, it would seem, a figure of which 
geometry can supply the formula, for it cannot be contained either in a 
circle or in an ellipse. It is one of those acts of creation which raise man 
above humanity. 

For the nave, Bramante’s original plan, to which Michelangelo 
came back, was that of the Greek Cross, wherein the cupola, which was 
visible from every point the moment one entered any one of the four 
equal branches, played its essential part. The magnitude of the ceremonies 
made it necessary to enlarge the building, so that the nave was given the 
form of the Latin Cross. The church lost in distinction and elegance but 
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Raphael. Dante, a detail of the Parnassus. 
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its area was carried to over 15000 square metres, whereas Notre-Dame 
in Paris has not six thousand. Perhaps it is to this huge size, to the bastard 





Interior of St. Peter's. 


conception of the plan and also to the too theatrical decoration of the 
interior that may be attributed the cold and often hostile effect that 
St. Peter’s produces on the visitor who goes there for the first time. It is 
full of power, but emphatic. There is too much gilt and sculpture, too 
much precious marble, too many bronze ornaments, compartments and 
medallions... The men who made St. Peter’s were pagans in fear of dam- 
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nation; of all that is sublime in religion, the tender outpourings before a 
compassionate Saviour, the alarm of conscience before the Just Judge, 
they knew nothing. They abstained from meat on Friday and painted a 
Saint to gain his favours... It is impossible to feel here any of the tender 
emotions or the fears which are an essential part of Christianity; the 
building is too gilded, too well lighted. In short, there is nothing here but 
a theatre, the vastest and the most magnificent in the world, for the 
display of the power of a great institution. 

The gorgeous services only add to this impression, and as early as 
the xvith century Montaigne spoke of the ‘‘ ceremonies more magnificent 
than leading to devotion ’’. These spectators in the galleries with their 
opera glasses in their hands, these people strolling round or rushing to 
get a better view, those women fanning themselves, talking, greeting one 
another as if in the foyer of the Opera, those boys perched on the pillars, 
those Suisses in striped costumes, all are a little disconcerting. To be 


so 





The Colonnade of St. Peter’s. 
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sure the processions and chants are often exceedingly well conducted, 
but I think that Taine was right and that one expects one of Rossini’s 


operas. 











St. Peter’s. The Pieta of Michelangelo. 


Among the many monuments and statues adorning the interior of 
St. Peter’s I can only mention one incontestable masterpiece, Michel- 
angelo’s Pietd, a magnificent work which he made at the age of 23. The 
Virgin, young and beautiful in spite of grief, the Christ, young and 
beautiful too, and bearing no trace of physical suffering, are of sove- 
reign majesty and gravity. Every other monument pales, seems insipid 
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In the Vatican Garden. The Casino of Pius IV. 


and declamatory once one has seen this group. It is in the first chapel of 
the right aisle, so that I always advise visitors to begin by the left and 
to go right round the immense structure in order to end up with this 
unforgettable work. 

If I have been obliged to indicate only the bare essentials in the 
Forum, at St. Peter’s, in the other great Roman museums, with what 
confusion and alarm must I enter the Vatican! How in a few pages can 
I give the least idea of this palace, the largest in the world and the richest 
in the world in works of art of every kind? More than ever, I can do no 
more than recommend to those who are so good as to follow me, a few 
of the places where one must of necessity pause in the course of a walk 
that covers miles. 

It was only after their return from Avignon that the Popes, who all 
though the Middle Ages had occupied the Lateran palace transferred 
their chief residence to the Vatican, where the first Conclave held was 
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The Vatican. Chalet and Leonine Tower. 


in 1378. Nicholas V had the initial idea of the enormous building in which 
all the pontifical services would be united and every Pope after him has 
made it a point of honour to enlarge or beautify the palace. In the middle 
of the last century Pius IX still continued the tradition with the buildings 
which close the fourth side of the court of San Damasso. 

In its present state the Vatican covers 
an area of over 50,000 square metres, and 
many days are needed to visit it. 

Since we have not space here to speak 
of the galleries and their prodigious riches, 
let us limit ourselves to the things of cap- 
ital importance, which are the Borgia 
apartments, the stanze and loggie of Ra- 
phael, and the Sistine Chapel. 

The Borgia appartments, restored at 


Ne so 


f the end of the last century and since then 
The Apollo Belvedere. 
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opened to the public, offer a magnificent series of frescoes by 
Pinturicchio, the delightful and alluring artist of the Libreria of Siena, 





The Vatican. The Leonine Tower. 


to whom Pope Alexander VI had entrusted the decoration of the rooms 
he occupied in the Vatican. The painter succeeded in skilfully introducing 
portraits of the Pope and his terrible family into the religious scenes he 
depicted. One is even a little scandalised to see Lucrezia Borgia posing 
for St. Catherine and the beautiful and depraved Giulia Farnese as the 
Blessed Virgin. Not that Lucrezia was the horrible Messalina for which 
' she has been taken. I am inclined to think that she played a passive part 
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in her love affairs, and did not know how to resist certain onslaughts. But 
still, we must acknowledge, this was not a sufficient reason for portraying 
her as St. Catherine. As for Giulia Ja bella, as she was called, our blame 
is only half-hearted when we see the delightful picture she inspired to 
Pinturicchio. Never did the painter find a better inspiration than from 
that pure oval, that beautiful voluptuous look, those fine lips with their 
shadow of irony. Pinturicchio has cast a light veil over the brilliance of 
her opulent golden hair which, according to her contemporaries, fell to 
her feet, dazzling as the sun. Let us forgive Alexander VI who, at the 
bottom, was a wise man since even in his debauches he maintained the 
cult of beauty and the consideration of art. 

Julius II, unwilling to 
live in the apartments 
sullied by the excesses 
of the Borgias, decided 
to occupy the floor be- 
low, and entrusted its 
decoration first to seve- 
ral Umbrian and Sien- 
ese painters, then ex- 
clusively, once he had 
seen his sketches, to the 
young Raphael. Ra- 
phael’s four stanze are 
too well known to need 
description; they are 
those named, from the 
chief fresco in each, the 
halls of the Signature, 
of Heliodorus, of the 
Fire, of Constantine. In 
the first are the most 
famous paintings : the 





Pinturicchio. Alexander Borgia. 





The Sistine Chapel. 
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The Borgia Apartments. Fresco by Pinturicchio. 


Dispute of the Blessed Sacrament, the School of Athens, and my favour- 
ite of all, the Parnassus, in which the artist shows a charm and enthu- 
siasm that he will not often find again. It is a kind of Elysian vision. 
Apollo, playing the violin instead of the traditional lyre, reigns among 
the Muses, surrounded by the most illustrious poets and poetesses of 
antiquity and modern times. Sappho, contrary to all accounts of her, is 
depicted as a beautiful blonde, for Raphael, following the example of 
Pinturicchio, did not hesitate to take as model the famous courtesan 
Imperia, she who was buried in the church of San Gregorio with an epitaph 
which, while it does not recall her trade, as was long believed through 
faulty reading, yet celebrates her physical beauty. The portraits of 
Julius II are particularly happy. Raphael at the price of the most glaring 
anachronisms found means to put the terrible Pope in most of the 
frescoes, for we find him in the temple of Jerusalem as well as in the 
miracle of Bolsena which happened two centuries before his reign. No- 
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where can one gain a better idea of Raphael’s genius. The Chamber of 
Heliodorus, like the Stanza della Segnatura, was almost entirely painted 





The Borgia Apariments. Fresco by Pinturicchio. 


by Raphael. The famous picture of Heliodorus being expelled from the 
Temple of Jerusalem gives the Chamber its name. Heliodorus lies on the 
ground before two angels armed with scourges. The composition, which 
is an allegory of the miraculous deliverance of the Church, is one of great 
power. In the Chamber of Constantine, it is difficult to say exactly how 
much can be attributed to Raphael. The designs of the fresco of the 
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Stanza della Segnatura. Fresco by Rapha l. 


Battle of Constantine are most probably by Raphael but the actua 
execution was probably by his pupils. In the Hall of the Incendio del 
Borgo or Conflagration we know that the frescoes were from the master’s 
own designs. The painting on the ceiling representing The Glorification 
of the Virgin is by Perugino. The Conflagration in the Borgo is probably 
by Francesco Penni. Here is portrayed Pope Leo IV who is extinguishing 
the fire by making the sign of the Cross from the Loggia of St. Peter’s. 
In this work the artist represents the old facade of St. Peter’s which then 
existed. 

In these stanze Stendhal found himself ‘‘ in paradise ’’, for he had 
remained, at least in art, a man of the xvi1ith century, and his tastes led 
him above all to the painter of Urbino and the Bologna school. He gives 
of all these frescoes dithyrambic descriptions, exhaustive and nearly 
always most exact. To be sure, I partly share in this enthusiasm for 
Raphael, but really, in the Vatican, I cannot see how it is possible not to 
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reserve all one’s enthusiasm for Michelangelo and the Sistine Chapel. 

Everyone knows the design of the ceiling of this chapel which Michel- 
angelo had to paint at the desire of Julius II; nothing could have been 
more banal, more disagreeable, or more uninviting, than the long rectan- 
gular ceiling, rounded at the edges, without a single relief, a single orna- 
ment. The idea of genius lay in painting it so as to make it an architec- 
tural whole, in dividing up the vast surface into compartments in which 
the artist could paint multitudes of personages and sacred scenes. But to 
see them is almost impossible; after a few minutes a crick in the neck 
takes away all wish to raise one’s head, and one resigns oneself unwillingly 
to trying to look at the famous frescoes in the mirrors hired out by the 
custodians. Fortunately there are perfect photographs of the ensemble 
that is unlike anything else in the world, so that one can marvel at leisure 


and in comfort at Michelangelo’s genius. If however you wish to make 
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Raphael. The Disputa (detail). 








Raphael. The Parnassus. 


an effort and contemplate then and there a fragment of the immense 
work, I advise you to be content with examining, in the middle of the 
vault, the fourth and fifth compartments showing the Creation of Man and 
the Creation of Woman. Many artists, painters and sculptors, had treated 
these subjects before Michelangelo, 
but I think that only Jacopo della 
Quercia, the great, too little-known 













sculptor of the two bas-reliefs of the 
door of San Petronio at Bologna, can 
be considered as heralding the mas- 
terpieces of the master of the Sis- 
tine. And the latter has superbly 
magnified the idea of the 
Sienese sculptor. Nothing 
could be more grand in 
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its simplicity than the gesture of God touching with His finger the 
outstretched arm of man, thus communicating to him at once life and 
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Raphael. The School of Athens (detail). 


the divine breath. And what ideal grace is there in Eve, as she rises up 
out of Adam’s side, at once fresh and strong, joyous and grave, casting 
on the world a look of astonishment that is already curious! Never did 
art, with such simple means, attain such heights. Nor must one forget 
the conditions in which the artist worked, lying on a scaffolding, urged 
on incessantly by Julius II who, old, broken, hardly able to climb the 
ladders, would come to ask him : ‘‘ When will you have finished? ”’ and 
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Michelangelo. The Creation of Woman. 


would go away, furious, having obtained only the same exasperating 
answer : ‘“‘ When I can! ”’ To calm the impatience of the Pope, Michel- 
angelo consented, on 
the Assumption of 
I511I, to uncover the 
finished parts of the 
work. It was entirely 
completed on All 
Saints Day, 1512, an 
amazing achieve- 
ment, for the painted 
surface covers over 


10,000 square feet. 





The Sistine Chapel. The Tribune of the Singers. 
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Michelangelo. The Cumaean Sibyl. 


In a sonnet, that is half joking, half bitter, the artist tells us of the 
strange position in which he remained for four years, stretched on a mat- 
tress, catching on his face and in his beard the drops of paint 
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which fell from the ceiling. When he had come down from the scaffolding 





Michelangelo. The Deluge. 


and left the chapel he walked blindly, unable to look at his feet, and for 
long months he could not read a book or a letter without raising it above 
his head. 

I own that I have never been able to feel the same enthusiasm for 
the immense Last Judgment which Michelangelo twenty years later 
painted on the end wall of the Sistine Chapel. To be sure, he exhibited 
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prodigious technical knowledge, perspectives, foreshortenings, anatomy, 
the play of muscles, the grouping of masses, all are treated as no one had 
ever done before or ever will again. But the work, blackened as it is by 
incrustation, is in some way wearying; all these herculean bodies with 
straining muscles are too lacking in poetry. So many naked forms, 
all, inevitably, more or less aiike, and made even more naked by the 
horrible breeches which were added later by order of prudish Paul IV, 
give an impression of monotony which is not even dissipated by the happy 
and carefully thought out effects of composition of the inspired artist. 

But, with this reservation, one cannot be otherwise than wonder- 
struck by the ensemble presented by Michelangelo’s paintings in the 
Sistine. Taine, usually so master of himself, sounds for the first time the 
trumpet of lyricism in what are certainly the best pages of his Voyage 


en Italie, and one cannot be too grateful to the critic who on this occasion, 
not only relegated to his real place Canova, the clever and cold virtuoso, 
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Michelangelo. The Creation of Man. 
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whom many of his contemporaries did not hesitate to compare with 
Michelangelo, but also showed how the latter was veritably without 
a peer in the plastic arts. According to Taine there are four men who, 
in arts and letters, rise above all others, so far above that they seem a 
race apart; Dante, Shakespeare, Beethoven and Michelangelo. Neither 
profound knowledge, nor complete mastery of all the resources of art, 
nor fertility of imagination, nor originality of mind would have sufficed 
to give them that place; all these they had, but these are secondary 
things. What raised them to that rank was the soul, the soul of a fallen 
god, wholly lifted up by an irresistible effort towards a world out of all 
proportion to our own. There is great injustice in comparing the Sibyls 
and the Isaiah of Raphael! These are strong and beautiful, if you will, 
and show as profound an art, but what one sees at the first glance is that 
they have not the same soul ; they have never been drawn up by impetuous 
and irresistible will, never felt the shudder and stiffening of the highly 
strung creature which pulls itself together and hurls itself forth wholly 





Michelangelo. The First Sin. 
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at the risk of breaking. They are not, as the personages of Michelangelo, 
above humanity. 





Michelangelo. The Last Judgment (detail). 


Other artists before him had been summoned to paint the side walls 
of the Sistine chapel, and most certainly these were not the first comers 
but they were the chief masters of the Florentine and Umbrian Schools 
of the period — Perugino, Ghirlandaio, Signorelli, Pinturicchio and 
Botticelli. They painted a series of frescoes between 1481 and 1483; these 
represented sacred subjects, on the left, Scenes from the Life of Moses, 


on the right, the 
Life of Christ. On 
the left, by the 
Altar, is a fresco 
by Pinturicchio 
and one by Botti- 
celli, the latter 
being Moses dri- 
ving the shepherds 
from the well and 
Kneeling before 
the burning bush; 
two works of Co- 
simo Rosselli; 
another Botticelli 
and Moses the 
Lawgiver by 
Signorelli. On the 
tight, we come 
first to the Bap- 
tism of Christ by 
Pinturicchio, then 
Christ’s Temptation by Botticelli, a Ghirlandaio and two Rossellis, 
between which is Perugino’s Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter. All these 
works, so full of freshness and beauty are a delight to the eye and a rest 





Michelangelo. The Persian Sibyl. 


from the tumult of Michelangelo. They are charming landscapes in which 
the actors in the history of religion are often represented by portraits 
of personages of the time. 

It is all exquisite but after Michelangelo it is difficult to be really 
interested in this sacred history dwarfed to anecdote. How could one 
listen to the voice of a singer, however alluring, if in the same hall thun- 
dered the flaming and terrible word of a Dante or a Savonarola? But the 
marvels of Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel need be no excuse for 
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neglecting the Picture Gallery of the Vatican. This was transferred in 
1909 to the ground floor of the south-west aisle and consists of seven 
galleries containing numerous works of which many are remarkable. The 
first gallery contains Byzantine, Sienese and Florentine primitives and 
the second and third pictures of the Renaissance : in the fourth gallery 
is Raphael’s Foligno Madonna and his Faith, Hope and Charity painted 
in ‘‘ grisaille ”’ and also his Coronation of the Virgin. In the fifth gallery 
is the Virgin, one of Titian’s finest works, formerly in the Church of 
S. Nicola dei Frari in Venice, but the picture is unfortunately in a very 
bad condition. The sixth gallery contains pictures of the end of the 
Renaissance by Caravaggio, Barocchio, Guido, Domenichino and others. 
Finally, in the seventh gallery are placed pictures of foreign schools, 
which include Murillo, Poussin, Cranach, Lawrence, Teniers, etc. We 
next visit the Galleria degli Arazzi where Raphael’s Tapestries may be 
found. Time has unfortunately dealt unkindly with them and they have 
lost their freshness. 





The Vatican. Gallery of the Candelabras. 
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Raphael 


And now we leave with regret this palace of the Popes where the great 


masters of the Renaissance have so lavishly displayed their genius. 
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S. Clemente. IVth Century 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Churches of Rome 


There are said to be nearly four 
hundred churches in Rome, and Baedeker 
describes about a hundred and fifty of 
them, so it is plain that we must limit 
ourselves to a few which, for very var- 
ious reasons, have left with me a more 
vivid and lasting impression. 

We will go first of all to Santa 
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Pudenziana, which is said to be the oldest of the Roman churches. 
According to the legend here was once a palace of which the owner, at 
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S. Pudenziana. The Doorway. 


the prayer of his daughter, Pudenziana, gave hospitality to St. Peter. 
For those like myself who are not archeologists, the building is of no 
special interest, but one must not miss the magnificent mosaics in the 
apse, which date from the 1vth century, when Christianity triumphed 
with Theodosius. Maybe we have here the first real work of art of the 
new religion. What a distance has been travelled since the timid at- 
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S. Maria Maggiore. The Baptistery Chapel. 


tempts at decoration of the Catacombs! To be sure, the apostles are 
still massive and heavily built, like Roman senators, but the two women 
holding crowns have the oriental veil on their heads. The Christ is no 
longer the Jupiter of antiquity; sitting on a golden throne, clothed in 
gold. He has hair and beard which are likewise those of a Syrian. 
He is as the Christians imagined Him from the tales brought them 
from Galilee, and the cupolas which stand out against the blue sky are 
those of the temples of Jerusalem. These mosaics are the prelude of a 
new art, and are thus, from the point of view of the history of art, of 
capital importance. 

Close to the old church is that of Santa Maria Maggiore, one of the 
largest and most important of Rome, and one of the five patriarchal 
churches of which the titular was the Pope himself. No more than at 
St. Peter’s must we seek here an atmosphere of meditation and silence, 








S. Maria Maggiore. The Nave 


for an over-pompous ornamentation leavesno place for mystery or inti- 
mate outpourings of soul. There are fine mosaics, less beautiful though 
more recent than those of Santa Pudenziana, sumptuous tombs, excellent 
specimens of the art of the Cosmas, and above all a rich and magnificent 
ceiling, too rich and magnificent for my liking, which is said to have 
been gilt with the first gold brought back from America. It was made by 
Juliano di San Gallo at the order of Alexander Borgia, whose arms appear 
in various places. Here is a perfect setting for grand and pompous cere- 
monies, but our spirits, used to the prayerful quiet of the Gothic, cannot 
feel there the sense of the divine. 

We feel it less still in the more modern church of Santa Maria della 
Vittoria — so called from a statue of the Virgin which is said to have 
brought victory to the Imperial troops in the Battle of Prague in 1620 — 
and if possible less again in the chapel containing Bernini’s too-famous 
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Bernini. St. Theresa. 
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St. Theresa. It would have been hard to refrain from coming to see this 
sample of Bernini’s art, as much to admire its technique and skill as to 
shudder, for it scandalised even President de Brosses, the least shockable 





Santa Maria della Pace. 


of men. ‘‘ The Saint, ”’ he writes, ‘‘ is in her carmelite habit, swooning, 
falling backwards, her lips half open, her eyes languishing and nearly 
closed; she is exhausted, and the angel draws near, holding in his hand 
a dart with which he threatens her with smiling, slightly mischievous 
air. ’’ And the witty Burgundian adds very aptly, ‘‘ If thac is Divine Love, 
I know all about it ’’. He is right, and one can only wonder at the strange 
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idea Bernini seems to have had 
of St. Theresa. Sodoma’s St. 
Catherine is proper compared 
to this sensual and elegant 
worldling dressed up as a Car- 
melite. 

The church of Santa Maria 
della Pace is elegant, with a 
short nave ending in an octa- 
gonal building which is sur- 
mounted by a dome. It is 
known of brides and _ bride- 
grooms because the custom is 
for them to go there for their 





first Mass. Other visitors are 
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the admirers of Raphael, who Raphael. The Sibyls (detail). 





come for the famous fresco of 
the Sibyls, which he painted 
for the banker Chigi. The Sibyls 
are four in number, Cumaean, 
Persian, Phrygian, and Tiburian, 
and here, as in the chambers of 
the Vatican, the artist has used 
the wall surface to the best 
advantage, adapting his com- 
position very skilfully to the 
semi-circular arcade. 

These four figures are justly 
celebrated. The Tiburian Sibyl 
alone is-an old woman with 
wrinkled face, for the others 
are young and beautiful, res- 
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plendent with life in its fullest brilliance, full-bosomed, pliant, 
robust, beneath the severe folds of their draperies, and even Praxiteles 


never sculptured more harmonious or suppler forms. But I do not agree 
with M. Paléologue that they equal those of Michael Angelo, and I consi- 
der Taine’s opinion which I quoted in the last chapter, to be far better 
founded. Is it not even gross exaggeration to speak of the Phrygian Sibyl 
as ‘‘ rising above human reality ’’? We recognise her without difficulty 
from having seen her on the walls of the Vatican in Raphael’s other 
frescoes, for she is the courtesan Imperia, Chigi’s mistress, and her fine 
bare arm and supple curves really do not inspire any super-terrestrial 
feeling. Her face is grave and pure, but who can tell us whether Emile 
Bertaux was not right when he thought her gaze ‘‘ drowned in some 
dream of love ’’? 

There is another church that calls for a visit for the sake of a single 
work; it is St. Pietro in Vincoli, with the Moses of Michelangelo. The 
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Church itself has small attractions, especially in a city so rich in religious 
establishments as Rome, and the tourist visits it only for the famous 
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Interior of San Pietro in Vincoli. 


Moses Insurgens, so called because the prophet seems on the point of 
rising to his feet. The statue was meant to be just a figure for the great 
tomb of Julius II, of which it became subsequently the principal part, 
and for which the two Captives of the Louvre were meant as ornaments. 
A terrible strength emanates from the head and powerful body of the 
Hebrew Law-giver, who is truly of a make to look God in the face. There 
are some errors of proportion which are quite excusable, since Michel- 
angelo worked straight on the stone, without a model, which may be 
done purposely to bring about a desired effect. The details of execution 
are magnificent; the tremendous beard twisted round the fingers and 
the drapery thrown across the knees are in themselves wonderful, you 
feel as if they were alive and still shaken by the tempests of Sinai. 

I have less fondness for the two figures of Rachel and Leah by 
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which the artist wanted to represent the contemplative and active life 
as they are contrasted in a passage of the Purgatorio. Dante saw in a 
dream a young woman plucking flowers in a meadow and singing “ If 
you want my name I am Leah, and I weave garlands with my ever active 
hands. It is for my pleasure that I adorn myself thus. My sister Rachel 
never leaves her mirror, taking as much joy in seeing herself as I in my 
adornment. Her joy is to contemplate, mine to do ’’. These two statues 
as M. Paléologue points out very rightly, show Michelangelo in his old 
age seeking strangely after gentleness and grace, as if he had used up all 
the forms of passion. I am disposed to think they are not entirely his, 
like the rest of the tomb, which, by the way, does not hold the mortal 
remains of Julius II for whom it was built. 

To round off these pilgrimages, let us go to San Giovanni in Laterano, 
after St. Peter’s and the Vatican the most important religious ensemble 
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in Rome, and comprising the baptistery, the church, the palace and the 
Holy Stair. 

The church was built by the Emperor Constantine who hoped by 
turning Christian to gain a pardon for the many crimes which had stained 
with blood the beginning of his reign. San Giovanni in Laterano was then 
the mother and metropolis of the churches of Rome, and the special 
church of the Pope who lived in the neighbouring palace. Here the 
Councils were held, and from an upper loggia the Pope gave his blessing 
on Ascension Day. Like St. Peter’s, there are five entrances, of which 
one is a Holy Door opening only every twenty-five years. The building 
which has replaced the earlier structure, destroyed by earthquake, has 
been so often rebuilt, modified, and modernised, that it is hard to discern 
anything of the original temple. A rich xvitith century portico precedes 
the church, but there is not the least relation between its style and that 
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of the rest of the building. The interior, with its five vast, magnificent 
naves, produces a strong impression on anyone going in, but it is better 
not to look too closely at the details of the decoration, nor at the monu- 





Bastlica of San Giovanni in Laterano. The High Altar. 


ments, where the school of Bernini rages horribly. At the High Altar, 
crowned by a superb gothic canopy, Mass can only be said by the Pope 
or his special envoy. 

The neighbouring palace was the residence of the Sovereign Pontiffs 
from the time of Constantine till the Avignon period which the Romans 











San Giovanni in Latervano. The Scala Santa. 


call ‘‘ the second Babylonish captivity ”’. Burned and abandoned, palace 
and church remained a long time in ruins, so that Petrarch who saw 
them then gave utterance to a cry of alarm and sorrow. ‘‘ The Lateran 
is brought to the ground. The mother of churches, without a roof, is open 
to every wind and to the rain! ” 

Rebuilt at the end of the xvith century the palace was used for 
various purposes till the day when Gregory XVI, in the middle of the 
last century, turned it into a museum for the antiquities for which there 
was no room in the galleries of the Vatican. 

More attractive to curious visitors than these buildings or even the 
charming octagonal baptistery where, in old days, the Pope officiated 
in person, is the Scala Santa, the Holy Stair, so called because the tra- 
dition is that Christ went up it the day of His Passion, and its twenty- 
eight marble steps, which were brought to Rome at the time of the Cru- 
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sades, were those of Pilate’s palace in Jerusalem. Covered over with 
wood to prevent their being worn away, they are climbed by the faithful 
on hands and knees. It is a sight that one finds it hard to watch without 
feeling, like Taine, a dull irritation. You see poor wretches with haggard 
and staring eyes, stumbling up, clinging with their hands to the steps 
and sides to soak themselves the more in the holiness of the place. Taine 
speaks of a peasant in velveteen coat and nailed shoes, as rough and 
unkempt as his flocks in the Campagna, who kissed the steps wherever 
the smallest bit showed through the covering wood. At the top of the 
stair there is a holy picture behind a grating, between candles, and the 
grating is eagerly kissed by all who pass. A placard shows the appropriate 
prayer, telling that it earns a hundred days’ indulgence. Truly, one has 
the impression of watching a scene from another age. 

It is well known how the author of the Voyage en Italie was struck 
by the formalist character of the Roman religion and by the richness of 
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the churches which made him think of magnificent banquet halls, or 
luxurious drawing rooms rather than of places of prayer, and which 
seemed to him meant for the glorification not of Christianity but of the 
Church. In the midst of so much riches I have often like him thought of 
the French Gothic cathedrals, so moving by their mysteriousness and 


prayerful quiet. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Rome from the top of the Janiculum 


Before climbing the Janiculum, which rises almost sheer from the 
right bank of the Tiber, let us spend a moment dreaming in the delightful 
Farnesina Palace, one of the most delicately beautiful villas of the Roman 
Renaissance. Is it not a wonderful thing that the Sienese banker Chigi 
should have obtained the collaboration of such a Pleiad of artists as 
Raphael, Julio Romano, Giovanni de Udine, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Peruzzi and Sodoma, to ornament his dwelling? 

Its name came to it on its purchase by Cardinal Farnese at the 
end of the xvith century, in whose family it remained for 150 years. 
The making of the Tiber wharves has unfortunately mutilated its gardens, 








Raphael. The Story of Psyche. 


but there still remain a few orange and lemon trees, distant off-shoots 
maybe, of those which gave their perfume to the love scenes of Chigi 
il Magnifico and Madonna Porzia. 

Inside there are at least four masterpieces. One is Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi’s rich and splendid ceiling. A second — in the bedroom on the first 
floor which is not always open to visitors — is Sodoma’s painting of 
the Marriage of Alexander and Roxana. How charming he has made the 
maiden, as she is disrobed by Cupids. The hero comes forward as though 
in a dream, his crown in his hand stretched towards the queen of beauty; 
the handmaids withdraw regretfully, turning back a last time towards 
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their mistress who is half disrobed, while a negress, especially, does not 
seem able to tear herself away from the sight of the meeting of the lovers. 
Two of Alexander’s young favourites look enviously at their King’s 





Villa Farnesina. 


new conquest. Never did Sodoma’s sensual languour, which shocked us 
so much in the St. Catherine of the Sienese chapel, finda better setting 
than this dwelling built for love and pleasure, to which the Arentine, it 
is said, came in person to superintend the decoration 

The other two masterpieces are Raphael’s. First a Story of Psyche, 
composed of twelve little scenes which are among the most charming 
creations of the Master of Urbino, but of which the execution is unfor- 
tunately, not entirely his. The Triumph of Galatea, on the contrary, is 
all his own, and is a simple marvel. Raphael painted it while he was work- 
ing at the Stanze, and, doubtless, found it a rest from the tension of mind 
exacted by those great compositions. Nothing could be more delicately 
voluptuous than Galatea as she floats on the waters amid a swarm of 











Church and Cloisters of S. Onofrio. 


tritons and nymphs who play around, twining one with another; and 
few nude figures have been happier than the young woman carried off 
by the lustful centaur; in spite of her gestures you feel that she consents, 
and the flame in her eye leaves no doubt as to the pleasure she is expect- 
ing. 

Those were happy days when men could savour the joys of life in 
beautiful artistic settings. If one is ever so little envious, how can one 
keep from envying the existence of Chigi and Porzia, who, having drunk 
in the intoxicating perfumes of the orange trees in flower could turn their 
satisfied eyes on the palpitating flesh of the women of Raphael or Sodoma? 

Let us now climb the Janiculum, by a rather devious way so as to 
pass the monastery of San Onofrio where the passionate heart of Tasso 
at last found rest. 

On the anniversary of the poet’s death, the 25th of April of each 
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year, the Roman municipality places a laurel crown on his tomb. That 
day the monastery of San Onofrio is freely open to visitors, when Associa- 
tions, groups of school children and delegations come to honour genius. 


ROME 





It is a touching custom, such as we have small hope of seeing in France, 
where we have no cult for our great writers, where scarce a town troubles 
to commemorate their birth or death, and where most of my fellow coun- 
trymen hardly know when and where they were born and died. How 
different from the pious care of the Italians for the graves of Dante, Pe- 
trarch and Tasso! Their fervour has ended by reaching abroad, so that 
foreigners rarely miss going to visit the illustrious dead whenever they 
happen to be at Ravenna, Arqua or Rome. I think, however, that Tasso 
has been the object of the most fervent pilgrimages. Dante is too exclu- 
sively Italian, and Petrarch had too few misfortunes, while Tasso is uni- 
versal, more even by his life than by his work, and his madness, especially, 
has never failed to seize on our sensitive and romantic minds. The room of 
Saint Onofrio is as celebrated as the prison of Ferrara, and I think that no 


true writer ever left the Eternal City without paying his homage to the poet. 
Tasso was buried in the little church of which the titular is to-day 
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a French Cardinal, under a simple stone which, as he wished, bore no 
inscription. But ten years later, in response to the curiosity of the visitors 
who poured in day by day, the monks engraved these words : 


TORQUATI TASSI 
OSSA HIC JACENT 
NE NESCIUS ESSES HOSPES 


FRATRES HUJUS ECCLESIAE POSUERE 


Visitors were often amazed at the simplicity of this tomb which they 
sometimes found only aftera prolonged search. A sonnet by Alfieri expresses 
regret that the poet had been given no mausoleum, as if the plain nameless 
stone were not far more moving than any monument. However that may 
be, in the beginning of the last century it was decided to supply the lack, 
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and the result was the lamentable statue inaugurated by Pius IX in 1857 
which the monks show you with pride. It shows a strange Tasso with 
curly hair and the moustaches of a conqueror, dressed in a slashed straw- 
berry doublet terminated by draperies about his bare legs. 

Happily the room where Tasso breathed his last has been more or 
less respected; it opens at the end of a corridor that is still ornamented 
by a pretty Madonna of the school of Leonardo, and is full of souvenirs 
of the poet, his wooden inkstand, his Crucifix, autographs, the leaden 
chest that for a long time held his bones, the wax death mask, and the 
laurel with which he was to be crowned on the Capitol. Why has no one 
written on the door of this chamber the device of the Milanese church, 
Amori et dolori sacrum? 

In front of the portico of the monastery, where the frescoes of Dome- 
nichino are steadily disappearing, a tiny square invites to meditation, 
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its only ornament two stone benches shaded by four live oaks. Over the 
wall one sees Rome through the trees of a botanical garden that falls 
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away down the side of the hill, and between their moving summits one 
may distinguish some of the monuments of the city; chief among them, 
beyond the bend in the Tiber, the brown mass of Sant’ Angelo, while, 
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S. Pietvo in Montorio. 


right at the back, the Sabine hills seem stamped in on a background of 
silver mist. : 

In order to enjoy a vaster panorama we must follow the Passegiata 
Margherita to the church of San Pietro-in-Montorio. 

As we pass let us salute the statue of Garibaldi, one of the best modern 
statues that I know, and recalling, if but from afar, that of Colleone. It 
must be noted that this statue which was put up to celebrate the victory 
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of the soldiers of Piedmont over the Papal troops, expresses no excess of 
pride nor anger nor insult towards the vanquished. From where it stands, 
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Small temple in the Cloisters of S. Pietro in Montorio. 


opposite the Porta Pia, on the other side of Rome, through which, on the 
2zoth September, Garibaldi’s soldiers entered the city, it dominates the 
Vatican, and the face is slightly turned towards it; but the look is grave 
and firm, as becomes a warrior who was less a condottiere than the execu- 
tor of those great destinies which designed Rome as the true and only 
capital of Italy. 

Let us go still higher, to the piazza in front of the church of San- 
Pietro-in-Montorio where one has the best nad most celebrated view of 
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Rome. Here isa little terrace, bare and sunbaked, situated above the popu- 


lous quarter of Trastevere, and from which one looks down on a panorama 
not only of the whole city, but of the whole Roman Campagna from the 
Soractum to the hills of Frascati and Tivoli. Martial who lived on the 
Janiculum early celebrated the splendour of these horizons : 


Hinc septem dominos videre montes 
Et totam licet aestimare Romam... 


The view is so classic that it forms part of the compulsory programme 
of all tourists. Emile Zola, in the beginning of his ‘‘ Rome, ’’ makes the 
Abbé Pierre Froment come here straight from the station, after having 
spent two days in the train ! 

How could we help but bow to the general rule? And we have no 
reason to regret it, for this is the only spot where one can get a true and 
complete idea of Rome and her surroundings, and from nowhere else can 
one gain a truer appreciation of the topography of the city and of its 
fortunes, of its twenty-seven centuries of uninterrupted building, the 
longest monumental history that any city 











in the world has ever realised. 

Since we have spent several days in 
visiting Rome let us now try to find our 
way about among the medley of roofs and 
labyrinth of streets, striving to pick out a 
few special points in the immense landscape 
that lies at our feet. Beyond the red mass 
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of houses which hides the Tiber, let us see what offers itself to our gaze. 

On the extreme left, above the trees of the Villa Corsini, and so 
isolated, seen from here, that it does not seem to be in the city at all, is 
the dome of St. Peter’s. Then, the little bell tower of San Onofrio, in front 
of which we stood a while ago, with behind it Monte Mario and the trees 
of Villa Mellini. The cupola of the church of San-Giovanni-dei-Fiorentini 
and the Castle of Sant’Angelo rise a little to the left of the indented summit 
of the Soracte, to the right of which one catches sight of the Pincian 
terraces, the high double-towered facade of the Villa Medici, and the 
Trinita-de’-Monti. The profile of Mount Gennaro stands out behind the 
fagade of the Quirinal, while the two distant crests of Mount Velino are 
nearly hidden by the tower and domes of St. Maria Maggiore, in front 
of which is the square tower of the Capitol. The remains of ancient Rome, 
the arcades and the Basilica of Constantine, the Coliseum and the cypresses 
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of the Villa Mills can still be distinguished in the midst of modern build- 
ings, which, little by little, are shutting out the view. Far away, on the 
horizon, you see the long sharply defined line of the Alban hills, with 
the masses of clear colour formed by Frascati, Grotta Ferrata, Rocca di 
Papa, Marino, and Castel Gandolfo which is dominated by Monte Cavo. 
To the right is the solitary mass of Mount Testaccio, the arches of the 
original walls, St. Paul’s-Without-the-Walls, and, lastly, a stretch of 
the Tiber, barred by the railway bridge... It is all Rome and the Roman 
Campagna that lies beneath one’s eyes, in a semi-circular panorama of 
exceeding beauty. I understand that Stendhal should have given it the 
first pages of his 
“Vie de Henri 
Brulard, ” in 


which he speaks 
with such enthu- 
siasm that, in con- 
trast with his 
usual style, he be- 
comes almost ly- 
rical.‘‘ This morn- 
Inge tie Toth 
@ctoper, 1632; 
te » writes, “* I 
‘found myself at 
San Pietro in 
Montorio, on the 
Janiculum, in 
Rome. The sun- 
light was magni- 
ficent, a _ light, 
almost impercep- 
tible sirocco wind 
sent a few little 
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white clouds floating above Mount Albano, a delicious heat reigned 
in the air, I was glad to be alive. I could distinguish perfectly Frascati 
and Castel Gandolfo, wich are four leagues away... Much further off, I 
can descry the rock of Palestrina... Above the wall against which I lean 
are the great orange trees of the orchard of the Capucins, and then the 
Tiber... The whole of ancient and modern Rome, from the ancient Appian 
Way with its ruins of tombs and aqueducts, to the Pincian Garden which 
the French made, is spread out before my eyes. ‘“‘ This place is unique 
in the whole world, ”’ said I to myself, dreaming, and in spite of myself 
ancient Rome prevailed over modern, and all my memories of Livy came 
back in hosts. On Mount Albano, to the left of the convent, I caught 
sight of the fields of Hannibal. A magnificent view! ” 

Less than ever is it possible to see without vexation how the new 
city is trying to take the piace of the old, and one regrets the Rome of 
Stendhal, and even that of only half a century ago, before she fell a prey 


to the new barbarians. 
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The best pages of Zola’s book, in which so much rings false, are 
those which he has given to the famous story of the Prati di Castello. 
These fields made a kind of suburb on the right bank of the Tiber, between 
the Vatican and the Piazza del Popolo, with market gardens, inns and 
meadows. When the Romans wished to make a real capital of their city 
their megalomania and love of stone led them to build furiously on every 
side, and notably on these Prati di Castello, as if in one day the city, 
doubling its population, would have a million inhabitants. Everyone 
remembers the crash of real estate which followed, sowing the city with 
ruin and hideousness, and it is to this inauspicious period that we owe 
so many horrible buildings such as the Bank of Italy and the Palace of 
Justice which are incontestably the most deplorable of all. 

To-day when years have passed and incrustation has softened the 
glaring colours, things are already less startling, and we can only hope 
that the Victor Emmanuel Monument will tone down in the same manner 
And let us hope, finally, that the great gallery in the style of Milan and 
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the new Chamber of Deputies will be the last of the colossal undertakings... 
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To be sure, I understand that the 
Romans should dream of a capital 
worthy of their nation, and I am too 
fond of Italy not to desire, since it 
is her wish, this development of Rome. 
Yet in my inmost soul, the dreamer 
the poet, the artist, do not wish for it 
very sincerely, and, what is a con- 
solation to them, do not believe it will 
ever come to pass. I notice, and de- 
plore, the changes brought about year 
by year. Even in the beginning of the 
century I knew a Rome where life 
was easy and pleasant, where, for 
twenty soldi a good old cab took you 
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from the Pincio to the Vatican, and where, for a few lire, one dined de- 
liciously in a trattoria. Well, other times, other manners! Yet the posi- 
tion of the city in the middle of a wilderness, the absence of industries, 
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the distance from all resources, the climate itself, are all against any 


indefinite extension of Rome. 

In any case nowhere can one more easily escape from the life of to- 
day and plunge oneself in the past, and nowhere is one in closer communion 
with the spirit of antiquity. Though the futurists storm, it is the Rome 
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Ruins of the Thermae of Caracalla. 


of other days that draws the thousands and thousands of visitors and the 


Rome of to-day lives mainly by her 
life. Let her adorn herself, beautify 
herself, clothe herself in the fashion of 
to-day or even of the morrow, it will 
always be the city of Augustus and of 
the Popes that people will come to see 
from all the world over. Besides, with 
all their modern projects, the State and 
the municipality take care to organise 
with minute care the excavations which 
are ceaselessly bringing to light, espe- 
cially on the Palatine, new ruins of the 
highest interest. Gaston Boisser was 
right in applying to Rome the words of 
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a Renaissance poet on Michelangelo’s “ Night, ” ‘ It is by her very 
death that she lives, ” “ Perch’ é morta, ha vita!” 
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And there is no city in the world that is more illustrious or more 
glorious. When one has contemplated Rome in the light of the setting 
sun from the top of the Janiculum one no longer smiles to think of all 
the procedings taken by our sceptic Montaigne to obtain, before he left 


the city, the senatus-consultum giving him the title of Roman Citizen. 
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And, instinctively, one repeats with Stendhal, ‘“‘ There is nothing on earth 
to be compared with that. ” 


Ruins of Domitian’s House. 
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